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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 253. Land, 6oo0 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,”” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Biste CommMuNiIsM 
or Comptex MarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love: to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asy!ums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. ‘They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their ful! share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvions that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 








PRAIRIE WORDS. 





BY THEO. L. PITT. 
This is the perfect summer day, 
Day of the Prairies far-reaching and splendid, 
Day of the cloudless skies, the broad world overarching, 
Day of the kingly sun, burning, magnetic, life-giving, 
Glorious and all-embracing, like a passionful, mastering lover. 


Day of the southwest breezes ; 

Gently they fan us and kiss us, 

With the sweet enrapturing kisses 

Of coolness and warmth interblended. 
Over the prairies they come, 

Bearing the perfume of blossoms, 

Of the silk of the tasseled corn, 

And the odors of pastures and woodlands. 


The sweet melodious breezes, 

Welcome to all and a blessing : 

Lifting the tresses of youth, and smoothing the brow of the aged, 
With the babe on the floor toying and wantonly playing: 
Onward and over the world they are going, 

To the waiting, the sick, and the mourner, 

To the happy and far away. 


Great are the days of the Prairies. 
Broad seems the world underneath us, 

F ar away stretching and fading 

Into the clear cut horizon. 

Wondrous the skies far above us, 
Bending majestic as over an ocean, 

The earth in their wide grasp upholding. 


Long have I traveled and pondered over the prairie world, 
I have seen the broad corn- and wheatfields, 

And the wonderful, long running rivers. 

I have seen the lakes and the lilies, 

The pines and the burr-oaks of cool Minnesota ; 

The grain and the timber of Michigan and Wisconsin. 
The wide, level plains of Illinois prairie, 

The rolling and beautiful lowa, Kansas, Nebraska. 

I have seen the cities and railways, 

‘The wagon-roads and the towers and the villages. 


From these lands so fair and wide spreading, 
From the groves beside the watercourses, 
From the lakes starred with lilies, 
From the woodland odorous of pine and balm, 
From the green slopes of the bluffs, 
From the flowing rivers, 
From the secret springs and the fountains, 
From Alleghany to the high Sierra, 
From all this great interior land, 
To the the throne of God up-going 
I hear this cry:— 
““Come, O days, waited for and long promised: 
Days of life, pure as the sunlight, 
Days of love, free and all-pervading. 
Days of health, stron: and immortal, 
Days of perfect men and women, 
Days without death, 
Days of eternal life, 
Days of beauty and true art, 
Days when children shall be desired, 
Days when they shall be well-begotton, 
Days when they shall be well-grown, 
Days when all life and work shall be worship, 
Days when men and women shall know God, 
Days when they shall supremely love God, 
Days when their loving each other will be God’s love 
shining forth, 
Days of the union of heaven and earth, 
Days of sweet life, rich life, love life, Christ life ; 
Come! O, Come!”’ 


THE KFOUNTAIN HEAD. 

HE traveler who comes toa river notices 

it as a noble object in nature; he sees it 
fertilizing the adjoining meadows, furnishing 
unceasing power to machinery, bearing on its 
bosom ships and the wealth of commerce, sup- 
porting populous towns by its side, and finally 
merging itself in the broad ocean. All this is 
the conspicuous aspect of the river. But to 


take a complete view of it, either in reality or 
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in imagination, one must inquire for its source, 
and that is generally found in some distant 
and obscure spring, hid in the highland forest. 
Communism is such a river. Its pleasant 
and useful aspects begin to be apparent. It is 
seen to be a good school of character, a maga- 
zine of productive force, a supporter of educa- 
tion, an equalizer of wealth, a developer of ge- 
nius, a promoter of moral and physical beauty 
on every hand. People in view of these results 
call it “the greatest curiosity of the age;” but 
they do not gain a satisfactory idea of it as a 
whole until they trace it back and inquire for 
its source. In doing so, they will be led into 
what may seem a distant and obscure region. 
If we are asked, What is the fountain head of 
Communism? we answer, it is the truth about 
the Second Coming of Christ. It is from 
this origin, insignificant and remote as it may 
appear, that the practical results seen at the 
Oneida Community and its branches flow. 
Here was our first point of divergence from 
the common course of thought—here is the 
germ and dynamic element of Communism. 


Let us trace a little way the course of this 
spring, or in other words note some of the 
consequences of a perception of the fact that 
the Second Coming took place, as foretold by 
Christ, at the close of the apostolic age. In 
the first place it cuts off the claim cf all such 
hierarchs as Swedenborg and Ann Lee, whose 
pretensions rest on the allegation that they re- 
present the Second Coming of Christ. Second- 
ly, it disposes of Millerism, by proving it to be 
1800 years out of date. ‘Thirdly, it disposes 
of Popery and all those sects who claim to be 
the successors of the Primitive “Church, by 
showing that the latter are still in business and 
need no successors. Fourthly, an acceptation 
of the word of Christ on this subject puts 
persons in true relations with the spiritual 
world. It opens the door of communication 
with that world in a right way, as modern 
Spiritualism opens it in a wrong way. It 
presents us to the Primitive Church instead 
of to Hades. F'ifthly, it discloses Communism 
to us, not as an untried experiment, or a new, 
man-made invention, but as the  long-tried 
social state of all that part of humanity which 
entered with Christ into the resurrection. If 
it thus takes away from Communists the con. 
ceit of originality, it guarantees to them suc- 
cess by opening to them a partnership in the 
magnificent results of 1800 years’ progress in 
the unseen world. It shows their business to 
be to receive the higher civilization of those in 
advance of them, rather than to create a new 
one of their own. Sixthly, it discloses the fact 
that all the improvements of the age are 
importations from the resurrection sphere, and 
places us in a situation to recognize our bene- 
factors in that sphere. 


‘ 
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Such are some of the direct consequences 
of a rectification of our views about the Sec- 
ond Coming in accordance with Christ’s words. 
If there are any who are inquiring their way to 
practical Communism on the Pentecostal mod- 
el, recommend to them as the first and best 
guide-board in that direction, a study of the 
New Testament declarations about the Second 
Coming of Christ—G. W. Woyes. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND ANSWERS. 





SLAWSON’S PAMPHLET. 
OLLOWING are several letters we have re- 
ceived the past week from persons who believe 
in our integrity, and who seem anxious lest we 
shall be injured by Slawson’s pamphlet ‘ Exposé” 
of us: 


My Dear BROTHERS AND SISTERS :—While 
I am aware that it is Christian-like to be for- 
bearing, is there not a point at which forbear- 
ance ceases to be a virtue? I think there is, 
and while I would earnestly counsel moderation 
I would at the same time have justice done. 

The book which is being hawked through 
this State by agents of one Slawson, I know 
is untruthful in many particulars and would 
have no influence against your God-given in- 
stitution with me; but I do not like to see 
such works tolerated nor a people abused who 
have had the moral courage to step out before 
the world and practice what thousands covertly 
do, but are too dishonest to own. 

That part of Slawson’s book concerning 
Miss Sarah Hubbard, I do not hesitate to 
pronounce an unmitigated falsehood. Yet 
there are those wlio believe it and curse you 
from the depths of their hearts. It is down- 
right libel, and although not versed in law, I 
should think you could seize the books and 
prevent their sale. 

Whatever may befall you in consequence of 
this mercenary publication, you will always 
have my prayers for your success. 

Sincerely your friend, A. B. 

Phillipsburg, N. F., Sept. 13, 1875. 





Mr. F. H. Noyes :— 

Dear Sir:—A pamphlet was lately re- 
ceived by our city postmaster (entitled “ Be- 
hind the Scenes, or an Exposé of the Oneida 
Community,” published by A. L. Slawson, 
Oneida, N. Y.), and passed over to me as one 
who has a strong inclination to examine 
both sides of every question involving the 
social status of our race. 

I have circulated the pamphlet among re- 
formers who have always felt kindly toward 
your Community, and all agree with me that it 
is one of the weakest attacks ever made upon 
any institution of any importance. 

Supposing this document has come under 
your observation, I wish to make an inquiry 
concerning a serious charge made on page 
sixty-eight wherein a woman connected with 
the Community, testified in a Justice’s court 
“that she had been forced to have connection 
with sixty different men in the brief space of 
two weeks.” What amount of truth is there 
in this report? 

I would like to ask more questions, but will 
not trouble you further at this time. 


I inclose envelope for reply, also 25 cents,. 


and would like ‘Male Continence.” If you 
could send also a copy of “ Scientific Propaga- 
tion” I would be glad, for I consider that one 
of the most important subjects which should 
occupy the attention of our race. 
Respectfully yours, es 

Salt Lake City, Sept. 9. 1875. 

P. S.J would like to be informed if any 
document has been put forth by the O. C. sum- 





ming up the results to date, of the effort in 
Stirpiculture, and price thereof. 
REMARKS. 

The Slawson pamphlet is published by a com- 
pany of unscrupulous speculators who do business 
in the village of Oneida, near us. It was gotten 
up purely as a money-making device, and if it is 
selling freely from New Jersey to Salt Lake City, 
as these letters might indicate, the projectors are in 
a fair way to extract from gullible humanity the 
profit so eagerly anticipated. We can not prevent 
such swindling so long as people will buy silly, 
sensational books. No one need feel the slightest 
fear that a publication of this sort will injure us, 
financially or otherwise. Indeed, the reaction in 
our favor which comes when people learn the truth 
about us, more than compensates for the tempo- 
rary deception practiced upon them to excite hos- 
tility. 

When the Slawson pamphlet first appeared I 
wrote a brief criticism of it, for which see Cir- 
CULAR for April 26, 1875, under the title “ Feeble 
Cerebrations.” I did not think it necessary to 
deny or explain categorically the contemptible 
charges made against us. Their absurdity is too 
apparent. As to the case of Sarah Hubbard, to 
which two of our correspondents refer, I need only 
say that no woman of that name ever lived in our 
Community; none of our women were ever 
flogged or otherwise punished “for non-compliance 
with the wishes of the men ;” none of them ever 
testified in any court that they had been “com- 
pelled to have connection with sixty different men 
in the brief space of two weeks,” or with any other 
number of men in any given time. It is well 
known to be one of our fundamental principles 
that no woman shall be in any way constrained to 
accept the advances of the men. Hence the ab- 
surdity of such statements. The sentence with 
which Slawson concludes his account ot Miss 
Hubbard's case ought to have opened the eyes of 
every reader as to his untruthfulness. He says: 


“Yet this astounding information only provoked 
the imposition of «a nominal fine from the dis- 
pensers of justice in Madison County.” 

As though the judges were in league with us in 
rascality, and Slawson alone was upright. 
what College boys would call “too thin.” 

Enough about Slawson. We can not spend 
much time over such stuff. 

In answer to C. W. T.’s postscript I will say, that 
we have not yet made any very complete report of 
our stirpicultural progress. The science is yet in 
its infancy, and we have to wait for the children to 
grow. We can not tell exactly what we have ac- 
complished until they begin to mature. But we 
have got a fine lot of them coming along, and shall 
have something to say by and by. F. W. S. 

DEAR FRiENDS:—In the Banner of Light 
for August 14, I find mention by Dr. Miller of 
the New Cycle, a “new departure” the Sha- 
kers have taken or are about totake. Can 
you not give us full information in relation to 
their progress in that direction, through the 
CIRCULAR? T. We F. 

Fort Dodge, Iowa, Sept. 12. 

Perhaps the following from the W. C. Journal 
will explain the matter. It is all the knowledge we 
have at present concerning the new movement : 

“ Monday, Sept. 6, 1875.—The name of the ex- 
Shaker who was briefly mentioned in last journal 
as calling here on Saturday, is C. He left the 
Shakers fourteen years ago, because they were un- 
progressive, and now has a wife and two children. 
He said there were some seceders from the Sha- 
kers in the vicinity of Boston who, in connection 
with some Spiritualists, contemplate organizing a 
Shaker society on a new basis, in which they will 
expect to raise their own children. This, Mr. C. 


This is 7 





says, was Mother Ann’s idea, when they should 
become sufficiently perfected to do it. Mr. C. still 
purposes to be a Shaker in principle and a believer 
in Mother Ann; but says the Shakers as a body 
have departed from her spirit and teachings. He 
has been invited to” co-operate with the contem- 
plated Boston movement, but holds back from lack 
of confidence in their platform.” 





SOME QUEER PEOPTE. 





A VISIT TO THE WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY— 
NOTES OF MENTAL OBSERVATION IN A STRANGE 
PLACE—THE TURKISH-BATH CURE FOR FEVER 
AND AGUE—HOW THE COMMUNISTS EAT AND 
SLEEP AND HAVE THEIR BEING. 

(Correspondence of the Daily Graphic.) 


Wallingrord, Sept.9.—To step out of a cosy 
railway carriage by night into the darkness and 
loneliness of a country railroad station, not know- 
ing precisely where you are to go or what is to 
become of you, is not a very comforting experience ; 
but a pair of keen eyes followed me in the dark- 
ness, and in reply to my questions as to how far it 
was to the Community their owner replied, “I 
guess you are the gentleman I was sent for.” 

“Very probably,” said 1. “I come from the 
Daily Graphic. \ missed the three o’clock train, 
or I should have been here before.” 

“That is what we expected. Step into the 
wagon and I’ll drive you over in a few minutes.” 

Accordingly, in a brief space I found myself in 
the front parlor of a superior sort of farm-house, 
standing on the side of a hill and overlooking a 
lake which sparkled in the starlight. The room 
was clean and neat to perfection, plainly but com- 
fortably furnished, and lighted with kerosene lamps. 

THE HOSTS. : 


There presently entered a slim young man of 
medium height, with thin face, agreeable features, 
keen gray eyes, and a pleasant manner, who intro- 
duced himself as Alfred Barron, and a member of 
the Community for several years past. He was 
followed by another young man, also thin in figure, 
but fair and with light blue eyes, and reddish 
‘mustache and beard closely trimmed, whom Mr. 
Barron introduced to me as George Noyes Miller, 
a nephew of the founder of the Oneida Community. 
We were presently joined by Miss Hobart, a bloom- 
ing and beautiful young lady, dressed with ex- 
quisite simplicity and taste, except—but of that 
anon :—and we were all soon engaged in an ani- 
mated conversation. In a few minutes there 
entered the room a tall, robust old gentleman, with 
white hair and beard, an exceedingly fresh and 
rosy complexion, small keen gray eyes, and a very 
hearty manner. This was none other than John 
Humphrey Noyes, the inventor of that extraor- 
dinary form of Communism which prevails at 
Oneida and Wallingford, and which, after an exis- 
tence of thirty years, must be pronounced a 
remarkably successful social and financial experi- 
ment. He was good enough to welcome me most 
cordially to Wallingford, but as he explained to 
me that he was somewhat deaf, and as he supposed 
I was hungry and tired, he de‘erred any lengthened 
conversation to another occasion. 

SUPPER. 

A Miss Burt presided at the supper table, which 
was also the perfection of neatness and cleanliness. 
The glass and silver ware sparkled brilliantly in 
the lamp light, and the tood was abundantly and 
deliciously cooked. Whatever else may be said, 
the Communists know how to live and do live well; 
their cookery and table service are models of com- 
fort and simple luxury. ‘The refectory is a large 
room with four tables capable of accommodating 
twelve or fifteen guests. Two of them are cir- 
cular, with revolving centers, so as to do away 
with the troublesome “ Please hand me this,” or 
“Please hand me that,” which so often spoils a 
good meal. As the number of members of the 
Wallingford Community is about fifty, the table 
accommodation is ample, especially as the ladies 
— turns, by fours or fives, at waiting at each 
meal. 

After supper I had a very pleasant conversation 
with Mr. Barron and Mr. Noyes. Alfred Barron 
is the poet-naturalist of the Community. In his 
tastes and habits he reminds one of Thoreau. He 
likes to make long, solitary pedestrian excursions, 
noticing as he goes all the ways of the creatures 
of the world, and weaving rich fancies from his 
experiences. He is skillful in plant-lore and rock- 
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lore. He can tell you that the growth of golden- 
rod was so luxuriant this summer that it colored 
all the hills, and you could see it from the opposite 
side. He can explain to you that all these moun- 
tains around are upheavals of basalt—no, not like 
the basalt of the Giant’s Causeway ; that is crys- 
talline. This is amorphous, vitrified, born of the 
vast heats that fused the rocks countless ages ago. 
He has contributed many charming, thoughtful, 
poetical papers to the Oneida CIRCULAR, and these 
have been fecently gathered into a fasciculus, and 
will soon be published under the title of “ Foot 
Notes.” 

George Noyes Miller is a son of Mr. Noyes’s 
sister. He is a child of the Community, and 
deeply attached to its principles. He is a young 
man of thoughtful character, and is well educated, 
having graduated in the Yale Scientific School in 
1872. 

As I was going to bed I said, “I suppose you 
have some regulations about morning hours. 
What time shall I get up?” 


“You can get up when you like,” said Mr. 
Miller. ‘“ Weusually breakfast about eight o’clock. 
I don’t know how our arrangements for food will 
suit you ; but the fact is we only take two meals a 
day. Formerly we used to breakfast at six, dine at 
twelve, and supper at six; but we found it so 
dreadfully inconvenient—no sooner was one meal 
over than there was preparation for another—that 
we finally concluded we would have but two meals 
a day.” 

“ No doubt it will suit me exactly,” I replied. 

“Or, if you wish it, you can take lunch at any 
time.” 

THE MISSION. 


Now that I am quietly in my room let me be- 
think me what I came to Wallingford for. Ah! 
the Turkish Baths! The connection between a 
quiet Connecticut village and that product of an 
over-refined civilization, the Turkish Bath, may 
seem very distant indeed. Yet before I have done 
I shall establish them in very close relationship. 
For many years the Wallingford Community flour- 
ished as a fair and fruitful scion of the Oneida 
Community. The peaceful Communists went their 
ways and did their work and ate their exceedingly 
nice dinners in serene joy and contentment. No- 
body vexed them, except now and then some evil- 
minded editor who said unkind things about them ; 
their neighbors treated them as kindly, honest folk 
deserve to be treated, and they seem to realize 
among themselves what Thackeray felicitously 
called “a serious paradise.” All of a sudden there 
appeared in this New England Eden a Fiend! 
He took strong men in his clutches and shook 
them, and alternately chilled to the very marrow of 
their bones and scorched them in the fires of 
fever. This Fiend was Ague. Where he came 
from nobody could say. The oldest inhabitant 
had never heard of him in that region before. But 
there he was spreading consternation and running 
up bills for quinine at a frightful rate. The loss 
and inconvenience that followed his ravages in the 
Community were so great that the council of man- 
agement at Oneida finally came to the determina- 
tion that it would be better to throw the Walling- 
ford estate on the market and sell it for whatever 
could be got, than longer expose the little band of 
Communists to the evils and sufferings of chills 
and fever. This conclusion was a heavy blow to 
John Humphrey Noyes. He is very fond of Wal- 
lingford ; he has there made some noble improve- 
ments—not the least of which is the formation 
of the beautiful lake—and he mourned over the 
prospect of abandoning this fine property. All of 
a sudden a thought struck him: “ Let us fight the 
Fiend.” And the means he devised for extirpating 
the disease—with what looks like perfect success— 
was the simple Turkish Bath in its simplest form. 


THE BATHS. 


He came to Wallingford Community about a 
year ago and had a Turkish Bath fitted up for the 
use of the Community, and within a month every 
case of chills was completely cured, and all that 
have appeared since have speedily yielded to the 
treatment. He then fitted up a larger Bath ata 
place on the estate more convenient to the Wal- 
lingford people, and this he threw open to the 
public at cheap rates on the 14th of June last. 
Over 100 persons per month have been treated in 
the Bath, and, so far as is known, a perfect cure 
has been accomplished in each case. It was to 
see the workings of this new and remarkable en- 
terprise that I came to Wallingford. 

THE GARDEN. 


A walk in a garden in the cool of the early 





morning is one of the most delightful exercises 
one can enjoy. The garden at Wallingford is not 
very large, but the flowers are very gay. There is 
a large clump of scarlet pelargoniums and another 
clump of the rose-colored variety. ‘Then there are 
beds of petunias, portulaccas, verbenas, nastur- 
tiums, and other gay annuals, with a few roses. 
The dew sparkled upon the grass, the lake wasa 
lovely cobalt, the cicalas and crickets chirped mer- 
rily their matins, and all the mountains were glad 
in the sunlight. 
BREAKFAST. 


At breakfast I saw the whole Community assem- 
bled together. The first thing that strikes one is 
that the women are all, as a rule, comely, healthful, 
and of gentle, modest bearing. But oh! those 
queer-looking short petticoats and pantalets. Any 
thing more unseemly and offensive to good taste 
than the garments in which those ladies encase 
their lower limbs it is impossible to imagine. On 
seeing them flit hither and thither a ludicrous 
uncertainty occasionally flashes through one as to 
whether they are men or women. One has to take 
a second glance at head and bust to allay this dis- 
quieting suspicion. ‘Che picture of a thin, elderly 
lady I recall as one of the most melancholy exhi- 
bitions I ever beheld. Fancy a nice old aunt sit- 
ting in a chair by the window. She wears a prim 
little black lace cap, and a decent ruffle round her 
neck, and looks full of goodness and complacency. 
She rises and comes forward to address you. Half 
starting back you mentally cry, ‘What strange 
monster is this, half man and half elderly aunt?” 
Then recovering from your alarm, the whole ab- 
surdity of the thing comes upon you with a rush, 
and you are half-choked with the laughter which 
politeness compels you to suppress. As to the 
men, almost all of them are “ir past the middle of 
life. Nearly all are gray, and some would be best 
described by the term venerable. I saw but four 
young males at Wallingford Community—Mr. 
Miller and Mr. Barron and two youths of about 
sixteen and seventeen. ; 

We took a walk up to the top of Mount Tom. 
This is a huge mass of basaltic rock which rises in 
the center of the estate, and which is higher than 
any point within twenty miles. In fact you obtain 
from its summit a complete view of all the valleys, 
towns, and rivers within a radius of forty miles, 
all the rest being shut out by the hills. 


HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES. 


“When the Continental army was moving down 
from Boston to New York,” said Mr. Barron, who 
to his other accomplishments adds the very valua- 
ble one of local chronicler, “General Washington 
stopped one night over there at the Jones mansion. 
They were a very important family in the olden 
times. Street Jones, the present representative of 
the family, resides there at present. See that 
point over there? that is Mount Tetoket. John 
Williamson, the Brooklyn artist, was very fond of 
that region, and painted a good many pictures of 
the scenery. Look over there—you can just see 
one little piece of Meriden. Now look the other way 
and you can see just a little piece of New Haven. 
Mark that spire in New Haven. Well, now take 
the glass and look in that direction, and you will 
see the Sound and the opposite shore. There is a 
vessel sailing toward the spire as it were. Over 
there is Cheshire, where Admiral Foote was born ; 
there is Wolcott, where Bronson Olcott was born ; 
there is Berlin, where Percival was born. Look 
over into Wallingford; see that church with a 
spire ; that house next to it was built by Moses 
Yale Beach, the founder of the New York Sux. 
He has lately sold it, however, to a Mr.. Fuller for 
$40,000, and it is to be turned into a hotel. There 
is Guilford, where Fitz Greene Halleck was born. 
There is Lebanon, the former home of the Trum- 
bull family. There is—but what is the use of re- 
peating it all? The whole region is full of remarka- 
able points.” 

“Yes,” said I, “I can very well believe it. I 
was turning over an old copy of Dana’s ‘ American 
Poets’ the other day, and it is an actual fact that 
more than half the poets mentioned in that volume 
were born in Connecticut.” 

We went from here down to the mill, which is 
situated upon the bank of the little river Quinni- 
piac, and just below the dam which forms 


COMMUNITY LAKE, 


Mr. Noyes was here and explained to me about the 
lake. There was adam about three miles up the 
river, which greatly inconvenienced the factories 
lower down. So he took a notion to build a dam 
here. He bought all the land round that was 
likely to be injured by submergence, at a cost of 





$20,000. Then he obtained permission from the 
Connecticut Legislature to build the dam, and the 
result was the formation of the beautiful lake 
spread out before us. There were plenty of pick- 
erel in the lake, and Seth Green has given them 
a stock of trout and lake salmon, so he hoped that 
in a few years they would have capital fishing. 
The inhabitants of the region were greatly de- 
lighted with the lake, and they had two or three 
boating contests in the course of the year. In the 
winter it afforded capital skating, and they could 
all get as much ice as they wanted. 

The lake is a mile long and about a third of a 
mile wide, its banks being exceedingly pretty and 
picturesque. All the water power the Community 
needs can easily be got from the lake, which is 
about ten feet above the lower level of the river. 
They run the machinery of their printing-office by 
its means. 

THE FACTORY. 

I went over the factory, but of course on a 
Sunday there is not much to be seen. The Com- 
munity does not work on Sunday, not because 
they think that one day is more sacred than an- 
other, but because they respect the feelings of 
their neighbors. And, indeed, there is little doing 
in the factory on working days. The Community 
first began on an agricultural basis. Then being 
compelled to abandon that they took to the manu- 
facture of spool silk, in which they were very suc- 
cessful, their brand being esteemed all over the 
country. * * * They are now entering into 
the printing and publishing business with great 
success. 

TURKISH BATHS. 


‘* And now tell me all about the Bath, Mr. Noyes, 
if you please,” said I. 

The words were scarcely out of my mouth when 
a very remarkable illustration of the subject drove 
up to the steps leading down to the Bath. It was 
an old man, carefully wrapped up in a great coat, 
with his neck and shoulders enveloped in a heavy 
red woolen shawl. 

The sight of such a costume on such a hot 
morning was enough to make one melt away. 
However, any inclination to laugh at the matter 
was soon dispelled when it was learned that the 
poor old man was then in the very agonies of the 
chills, and that he had come to seek relief from his 
sufferings in the Bath. 

There can be no doubt that the Turkish Bath 
has proved a source of incalculable blessings to 
the people of this region. On all hands I heard 
tales of the wonderful cures of fever and ague 
which had been effected by its use. Of course the 
experiment is too recent to enable its projector to 
tell whether permanent cures are effected by its 
means ; but Dr. Noyes (son of the founder of the 
Community, a graduate of Yale Medical College), 
thinks it is not at all improbable that by a few at- 
tendances at the Bath the whole malarial poison is 
sweated out of the system. Many persons who took 
the bath at first as a cure for the ague continue its 
use on account of the agreeable condition in which 
it leaves the body. 

The plan of the Bath is of the most simple 
character. A small inner room is fitted with a 
very large stove, in which a good fire is constantly 
maintained ; in this room the patient sits naked for 
some twenty-five minutes. At the end of this pe- 
riod he is perspiring very profusely. He is then 
laid on a board in the shampooing room, and is 
very thoroughly kneaded, pinched, pounded, and 
scrubbed with soap. He is then thoroughly washed 
all over with tepid water forced through a large 
rose. Then, being dried, he lies down on a couch 
until he is thoroughly cooled off and fit to go into 
the open air. The whole operation takes about an 
hour, and for this the charge is only fifty cents ; 
and whenever a sufferer comes to them without 
money they treat him gratuitously. The men’s 
bath’s are under the charge of Mr. Abel Easton, 
with Mr. James B. Herrick for assistant. The 
women’s baths are in charge of Mrs. Mallory, with 
Miss Hillerman for assistant, and a hired woman 
to look after the washing. 

While I was at the Baths a whole family— 
Michael Hayden, his wife, and three little boys— 
were under treatment. While Michael was lying 
on the couch he told what a terrible time his family 
had been through. He was so ill with dumb ague 
that he was compelled to quit work, his wife was 
so ill that she could not cook or attend to the 
house, and the children were very sick. He would 
have achill for about two hours in the morning ; 
after that he would have fever all the rest of the 
day. His head would ache so badly that he was 
sometimes delirious, He had heard a good deal of 
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the Bath and tried it the first time this morning. 
It had done him a wonderful deal of good, and he 
thought it would cure him. Two of the children 
came out, pretty little boys, and the bath had evi- 
dently been very beneficial to them. Altogether 
the accounts seemed to encourage the hope that in 
the Turkish Bath is at last presented to mankind a 
specific remedy for one of the greatest evils with 
which it has been afflicted. 
(To be continued.) 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
Harriet M. Worpen, Eprror. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1875. 


We give on another page a sketchy letter from 
a correspondent of the Dazly Graphic describing a 
visit to the Wallingford Community, with some 
account of its Turkish Baths, etc. We reprint the 
letter entire, correcting some few errors which 
the writer made in the names of individuals and 
statistics about our water-power, thinking that ouf 
readers will be pleased to get so full a description 
of Wallingford, about which so little has been 
published compared with Oneida. It will be 
noticed that the Graphic man was not at all favor- 
ably impressed with the appearance of the short 
dress as our women wear it; but it must be borne 
in mind that he had never seen it before. If he 
had beheld for the first time a specimen of the 
pulled-back, hump-behind, long-tailed skirts of the 
fashionable dress of society to which he is accus- 
tomed. we fancy he would have been quite as 
horrified as he was at the first sight of a short 
dress and pantalets. His comments led to some 
conversation about dress in our evening meeting, 
which we will try to give next week. 


OUR WALLINGFORD LETTER. 


DEAR CircuLAR :—As E. F. B.’s former letter 
was published and replied to through your columns 
I send you another communication from him ; p¢r- 
haps our reply will prove of use to others, who 
may be meditating similar moves : 

LETTER FROM E., F. B. 
Perth Amboy, N. F Sept. 1, 1875. 

EsrEEMED FRIEND :—The CirRcULAR has just come 
to hand with your very full and lucid reply to my 
queries relative to the construction of portable Turkish 
Baths. The diagram is a happy idea, and makes it all 
very simple. I think the period is not far off when we 
shall have the Turkish Bath visit us in all the little 
villages as regularly as we now have the circus, the 
wizard-oil man, or the tin-type wagon. 

You seem skeptical as to whether it would Ay one to 
embark in the business. I am more sanguine than you 
about that. I believe it will pay, if your own success in 
treating chills and fever is any criterion of what others 
might expect to accomplish by the same means. I am 
very much inclined to make the attempt, though I am 
not a rich, but a very oor philanthropist. It don’t re- 
quire much capital; it is not very laborious ; is soon 
learned ; there is a wide field with no competition, I 
may say. Itis a business that can be conducted on 
very economical principles ; these are characteristics 
that ought to induce very many to engage in it, it seems 
to me. The profitableness of the business would de- 
pend, of course, on the prices charged, and the number 
of patients or bathers the establishment would average 
per day or could accommodate with baths. The lower 
the price the more popular the baths would be. 


A point I should like to be informed on is, how 
much ¢ime would each bath require from the time of 
entering until the completion? and how much /Zador on 
each? that is, the average? If “forty to fifty persons” 
could be treated in a day, it would not allow more than 
fifteen minutes to each, unless several baths were given 
at once. 

I suppose it would be rarely that so many would 
apply for baths in one day. At one-half the price 
charged at the New York baths, it ought to pay 
handsomely. 

Another point is—what should be the programme 
for the accommodation of doth sexes with the baths? 7. ¢., 
in the same rooms? 

Still another is—how long could the same “at- 
tendant’”’ in the wash or manipulating room stand it 
every day, to labor in such a hot atmosphere—is it not 





very exhausting to the manipulator ? Is it difficult to find 
persons who can be relied upon to attend to that part 
properly? This manipulatory process seems to be a 
peculiarity in the T. bath. If itisan essentsal part of the 
treatment, then it should be done in a skillful  mauner. 
If it is not asking too much, I would feel much obliged 
for a little explanation of these points further than you 
have already given. 

Truly yours “ For health and progress,” £. F. B. 

We shall be pleased to give every information 
about the Turkish Bath, but it is desirable that 
persons embarking in_such enterprises should visit 
some of the city establishments and get a general 
knowledge of the subject; they would then be ina 
better position to ask questions of us and to appre- 
hend our answers. We shall freely give in detail, 
any information that they fail to find elsewhere. 

We have not attempted to hire persons to work 
in the Bath, so that we know nothing of the diffi- 
culties of obtaining such help. We should advise 
every owner of a Turkish Bath to know how to 
shampoo and to personally superintend that part of 
the Bath; great care should be observed in the 
process, otherwise people may be injured by ccol- 
ing too quickly or not enough, and so the Bath get 
a bad name. The work of shampooing is not so 
exhausting as may at first appear; our shampooers 
gain strength and health in the work. ‘Two men 
by relieving each other serve twelve hours a day. 

But the manipulating process, though very im- 
portant, is not so essential a feature of the Bath as 
the sweating and cooling processes. In our first 
use of the Turkish Bath we did not shampoo at all 
and still we cured the fever and ague. Perhaps it 
would be better, in starting the itinerant Turkish 
Bath, to begin without the shampooing, and branch 
into that phase of it so far only as it proves to be 
remunerative and is demanded. The Turkish 
Bath, with only the hot-room and the sprinkler is 
a wonderful luxury andan effective remedial agency. 
Our hot-room will accommodate four persons at a 
time ; at least that is all two shampooers can take 
care of; and it takes ten minutes to shampoo 
each ; if bathers wished to dispense with the sham- 
pooing and take simply a sprinkle (as many of our 
own people do), the hot-room would probably ac- 
commodate ten or twelve persons at once. We 
put two men in the hot-room every ien minutes, at 
our busiest time, and keep two men shampooing 
so that we have facilities in our new, or men’s bath, 
for twelve bathers an hour; and inthe smaller 
bath, for half that number, by keeping two instead 
of four in the hot-room. This arrangement, it will 
be seen, gives each man twenty minutes in the 
hot-room. A bath could be arranged for ladies 
by setting apart either certain days, or cer- 
tain parts of each day for the purpose; but of 
course that would involve the further expense of 
employing female attendants. 

Recurring once more to the financial part of the 
subject, we would advise our correspondent not to 
speculate on the good sense and love of cleanliness 
existing among the masses. Our experience in- 
dicates that if the people were not driven to the 
Bath by the torments of fever and ague, we should 
have but few patrons. Laborers can not afford 
fifty cents and the loss of time for a bath, and so 
long as they are well enough to work they will keep 
away from the Bath. 

In the cities there would be found enough wealth 
and love of luxury to support a Bath; but in 
country villages there will have to be a great deal 
of preaching and a great increase of civilization 
before even a cheap Turkish Bath will pay, unless 
there is an epidemic of fever and ague to help it. 
However we would not discourage well studied ex- 
periments anywhere. We hope for the necessary 
preaching and civilization to come out of Heaven as 
a great health revival. But let each one coolly 
count the cost for himself. He must see to it that 
his running expenses are well covered and that 
these include, besides interest on his invested capi- 





tal and good wages for himself and assistants, a 
liberal allowance for advertising and otherwise 
making his bath well known and popular. If all 
this is not calmly and carefully studied out at 
the start, failure wilf follow. It should be borne in 
mind, that we have many advantages that others 
lack and can only obtain by paying for them. Our 
success must not be taken as a criterion for others 
nor must the record of our doings, in any way ren- 
der us liable for the failures of others. Our advice 
is, to make careful calculations and leave large 
margins for contingencies. And in the practical 
working of the Bath we must, above all things, 
counsel cleanliness. Every thing in the shape of 
towels etc., should be washed so soon as used and 
all wood-work and walls should be frequently 
disinfected. Nothing will kill your custom so 
soon as dirt; and extreme vigilance against in- 
fections is due to the public and to your own in- 
terest. A. E, 
W. C. Sept. 17, 1875. 


HOME ITEMS. 
ONEIDA. 

“BEES” before breakfast, after breakfast, after 
dinner and in fact all day, are called for at the 
fruit-room, and are well attended. Some one re- 
marked that the “bee spirit seemed like resur- 
rection life.” 





THE older children have derived a great deal of 
happiness this summer in the cultivation of a 
vegetable garden. They have raised radishes, 
beans, cabbages and melons. The melons are now 
ripe, and one of them which they picked weighed 
nineteen and a-half lbs., and others fourteen, twelve, 
and eleven Ibs: one musk melon weighed three 
and a-halflbs. How the boys’ eyes sparkled as they 
repeated these weights to one and another, and 
how proud Wilfred looked as he passed around at 
the dinner table a platter full of this eatabie fruit. 


FRIDAY night the 12th inst. clear and cool. At 
9 P. M. our standard self-registering thermometer 
says thirty-eight degrees above zero, or only six de- 
grees above freezing. Nota breath of air is stirring 
and the stars are out in all their mid-winter brillian- 
cy. Shall we have a frost and lose our crops of 
grapes, tomatoes and corn? It certainly looks ex- 
ceedingly possible, and feels exceedingly probable. 
However, there is nothing to be done about it only 
to wait and to “ expect things will turn out better than 
we expect.” The wise ones counsel patience, and 
sagely remark “that the first white frost seldom 
does much harm.” “Unless it should happen to 
freeze hard ;” which isn’t likely in the present case. 
We look for our thick “comfortable” (which, by 
the way, we found missing, and so had to substitute 
an overcoat and dressing-gown) and go to bed to 
dream of the icebergs which are still drifting 
through the straits of Belle Isle. Morning at last, 
clear, cold, and frosty: four degrees below freez- 
ing, every thing is covered with the white crystalline 
mantle, and out on the tin roof under our window 
we see ice—real thick ice; ugh! how cold it is. 
We hurriedly dress and sally forth to learn the full 
extent of our losses. We first inquire of the Can- 
adian trapper who shakes his head ominously and 
mutters something about “a regular nip, every thing 
touched, ” etc. We next encounter our old ex-trap 
shop boss Roswell, now head gardener, who looks 
as cheerful as ever, and to our hurried inquiries as 
to the effect of the frost smilingly answers : 

“ Well no, I dont think we are injured much, in 
fact very little if any.” Good, how pleasant it is to 
meeta person who always looks upon the bright side, 
and who does not expect evil. And such persons are 
generally right too. Uponamore careful examina- 
tion during the day, we find that we shall really 
lose but little by the frost, in fact, it may prove a 
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blessing in disguise. It checks the luxurious 
growth of the plants and causes the fruit to ripen. 

Saturday night the thermometer stood one de- 
gree higher than on the previous evening and there 
was some prospect of another frost. But the wind 
changed into the south, clouds came up and now 
every thing promises a safe harvesting of all the 
crops. Good luck this time for which we are 
thankful. 


We do not approve of the too common practice 
of bribing children into good behavior by the free 
use of candy, comfits, and sweetmeats in general. 
It impairs their teeth, their digestion and their 
morals ; to say nothing of the liability to poison 
the little ones by the paints and pigments which are 
so freely used to adorn the coveted luxury. Still 
we recognize a legitimate demand for sweet things, 
and this is the way we meet it. Our indefatigable 
gardener, Henry Thayer, finds time in the midst of 
an immense tomato harvest to select and save out 
a quantity of small tomatoes of a most luscious 
color and quality. These are taken to S. B.C., 
(Aunt Sarah,) who converts them into “tomato 
figs” by drying them inthe sun, or stove oven, 
adding a little fine white sugar; they are suffi- 
ciently dried and prepared, and then are packed into 
cast-away paper collar boxes, which are collected 
by the children. This year, S. B. C. has, in ad- 
dition to her ‘‘incessant labors in the reporting 
department” succeeded in preparing fifty boxes of 
these figs, or enough for a box to each child in the 
Community. They are much esteemed by the 
children little and big, and are a healthy substitute 
for ordinary candy. They are wholesome, because 
they are simply the natural fruit with but a little 
pure sugar added. They are good for we have 
tried them. They are cheap, for any one witha 
garden can raise and make them at a trifling 
expense. Try them. 





TALK ABOUT PERSONAL AMBITION. 
0. C., Sept. 5, 1875. 

F. W. S.—I think it will be well for us as indi- 
viduals, to get a clear idea before us as to what is 
a true ambition in life, and get such an understand- 
ing of it that every one can link his personal 
ambition into the Community interest. It will be 
worth every thing to us, for it will be the begin- 
ning of a new growth and will stir us with an 
enthusiasm to do our utmost for the cause. Ata 
criticism to-day, a good idea was brought out; 
that if a person wanted to fill a large place, he 
could not do better than by beginning to be useful 
in little things. If he would begin to be useful 
wherever he might be, he would grow into larger 
things. 

H. F S—Make a small beginning and trust 
God to enlarge your field and magnify your office. 

F. W. S.—It is a question whether this feeling 
which makes us’ waste our time for lick of some- 
thing to do, as we think, is not always caused by 
getting out of tune spiritually, in the first place. 

D. E. S.—Every church has its own standard of 
ambition. The Mormon Church has its standard, 
and so with a thousand others, and these all differ 
from one another. I would like to find out what is 
the true Community ambition, an ambition founded 
upon the principles that the Community is founded 
on. My own idea is, that the ambition that should 
inspire the hearts of Communists such as we are, 
is, to make good men and women. Mr. Noyes has 
set that before himself and before the Community. 
The great ambition of his life is to make good men. 
That is the doctrine of Christ. There are not 
many wise or mighty that are called, but those who 
are rich in faith and humility, who are willing to be 
servants to the church. 

W. H. W.—I am glad to have this question 
freely opened for discussion and investigation, 





desire the result may be a closer unity and harmony 
between the young people and the elderly peo- 
ple and all classes in the family. We may look 
at the career some of our young men had in col- 
lege, and see some of the difficulties that beset the 
problem of putting our young people forward. 
You can see that while the Community is willing to 
advance its young men, it has to look out for its 
organization and its life, as it were, and see that 
these deeper interests are not sacrificed. These 
interests were somewhat endangered by that ex- 
periment at Yale. Some of the same difficulties 
and temptations beset a conspicuous business 


| career. I sometimes compare the Community to 


anarmy. The young men belong to the army, but 
in some casés their connection is perhaps rather a 
loose one. There are those, who, though they 
are willing to help fight the battles with the army, 
want to be put in such and such a company or 
division, or else they don’t care to fight. These 
persons have private tastes and interests to be con- 
sulted.. I hope the state of things is coming where 
they will say, “here I am, put me where you 
please and make the most of me.” 

W. A. H.—1 used to chafe against the narrow 
circumstances in which it seemed to me I was put 
—setting type, and taking notes, for years and 
years at Brooklyn—when I thought I might fill some 
large: place. I came finally to see that there was 
more or less selfishness in the ambition I had, and I 
have been led since to think the Lord thwarted 
and curbed me and limited my out-go until I got a 
faster hold of Him and the Community. I did not 
find real relief until I got faith in God, and believed 
that he had arranged all my circumstances and did 
actually reward every man according to his works. 
In that faith I had peace. I do firmly believe that 
God arranges the circumstances of all the 
young men in the Community. If persons will get 
the ambition described in a home-talk of Mr. 
Noyes’s, that the highest and truest ambition of 
every man is to be useful; if they are guided by 
that ambition and give themselves up to it, God 
will reward them and give them scope. It is a fact 
now in respect to the Community, that there is a 
crying need for men who can fill responsible places. 
The case is altogether different from what it was 
when I was so much tempted. We now have 
twenty offices where we had one then, and a great 
many who are now filling responsible places, would 
be glad to be relieved. I am sure that any young 
man who desires to fill a large place, will grow into 
it naturally and inevitably. I hope the Community 
will enlarge its resources and businesses, so that 
there will be great improvement in that respect. 

C. S. F—Twenty years ago when we did not 
employ any hired help at all, there were only two 
or three superintendents required in our businesses, 
and they worked as diligently as any body. Hiring 
help and enlarging our businesses have given 
chances for more superintendents, agents, mana- 
gers, and foremen, and these have to be filled by 
our own men, and afford exercise for every kind of 
talent. Every one of our businesses employs six 
or twelve persons in leading positions. 

But I think itis putting the matter wrong end 
foremost to think of the Community merely as a 
place where persons may develop themselves in an 
educational or intellectual point of view. That is 
not what the Community came together for. In 
thinking of this question, I ask myself, “What are 
we living together for?” And the answer is, to 
make a placeewhere persons can find salvation for 
their souls; to give glory to God, and live a 
spiritual life, more and more, and seek spiritual 
improvement and find it; not primarily to make 
money or get intellectual riches. Every person of 
experience knows that this process of salvation 
and spiritual improvement is one that involves a 
good deal of self-denial in regard to these very 
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things that young men desire most to have grati- 
fied, such as individual tastes, appetites, aspirations 
etc. ; in a great many things a man’s salvation de- 
pends on denying himself of them. Every one 
who believes the Community to be a place of 
spiritual education and discipline, will say and feel 
that these are very small affairs compared with 
salvation. It is evident that it is a providential 
thing that they do not have an outlet in certain 
directions, for if they had, it might prove their de- 
struction. I think if a person is really in ear- 
nest for salvation, he will see and feel that such 
discipline as this is a spiritual necessity in his 
case, and not a hardship, and when a person sees 
that, he will be content even in self-denial. 1 
don’t think the Community development should be 
such as to build up egotism. 

E. L. H—I look upon this desire for special 
external development as a disease, which we have 
got to cure by taking in Christ. 

W. H. W.—G. D. A. remarked that he had 
never had any trial about education, but he did 
once have a good many temptations, trials, and 
hard feelings because he was repressed in respect 
to athletic sports, base-ball and that sort of sport. 
but he now has no trial in regardto them. He testi- 
fies that all the restraints and checks that he has had 
were necessary to his salvation and present peace 
and comfort and unity with the Community. 


W. A. H.—I\s not that an example of the kind — 


of crucifixion of the flesh which we have all got to 
go through in one way or another ? 

E. S. B.—I\ have reason to be thankful for all 
the repression I have ever experienced. I think 
when we are really communized, every good am- 
bition will be gratified in every direction. 

W. H. W.—It was said in criticism of . 
that he was centrifugal—had a tendency to go off 
ona tangent; that explains why it has been so 
difficult to advance him in business, and give him 
the desire of his heart. 

H. F. S.—I think it is important that our am- 
bition should tend toward unity. If we see an 
opening in any business where two or three can 
work harmoniously together, it is a laudable am- 
bition for every one to help in that direction. 1 
have thought a good deal about the business on 
the farm. I thinkit isa matter of congratulation 
that it has got into a state of unity and harmony. 
I have had a desire for a new officer there, and I 
think it is a laudable ambition for any young man 
to get into that circle. 

W. A. H.—Mr.’'S. wants a right-hand man in 
the Horticultural department, and that is a growing 
business. Mr. T. would like to have some one to 
help him. I should like to be relieved on the 
farm, and there are other departments where there 
is opportunity for persons to serve the cause. 

F. W. S.—I have observed two things that may, 
I think, be relied upon. When persons take the 
attitude that they will not pull only in a certain di- 
rection—can not work heartily any more until the 
Community gives them the liberty they want—when 
persons take that attitude, their way is hedged up 
providentially, and as long as they hold that in 
their own will, they waste their life and lose their time. 
The other point is in regard to education. I have 
noticed that those persons who complain most of 
not having a chance to get an education, do not 
use the spare time that they now have—do not 
make the most of the time at their disposal- 
** Whosoever hath, to him shall be given; and who- 
soever hath not, from him shall be taken even that 
which he seemeth to have.” J think we shall find 
that the man who fits himself for a place, will find 
himself in that place, or in a better one, in 
good time. 

W. H. W.—We shall all yet come to believe 
firmly in the organization of vital society, and that 
there is a place for each one of us in the body. If 
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we are yielding and docile, we shall have the place 
we so much desire, or something better. 

C. S. F—“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” If we have that ambition, all 
these other things will take care of themselves. 
We have had many persons come here who gave 
up the occupations they held in the world—occu- 
pations that suited their taste, and after coming here 
they took positions that were inferior to those they 
formerly had. They even took the position of 
day-laborers. They were not looking for a place 
to gratify their personal ambition, but for a place 
in the Kingdom of Heaven. And they have the re- 
ward. A person who takes hold in that way ear- 
nestly, will get his reward. 

E. S. B.—It is a question how far this personal 
ambition is the result of morbid attention—a con- 
stant turning over in the mind things that are 
really small to begin with. I am satisfied that in 
one or two instances it must have been the result 
of constant thought in a particular line. Really, it 
ought not to be called personal ambition, but a 
morbid desire for something they have not got. I 
want to cure myself of such morbid desires, and 
help others to get rid of them. 

H. F. S.—On the other hand, we may have a 
personal ambition which will serve the public. 
Suppose I have a desire or talent for serving the 
Community in a particular line—but circumstances 
are such that my power can not be active atall. It 
is natural that I should desire to exert that power, 
and it Christ favors it, it will make me zealous for 
the Community. And in whatever position I am 
placed, that particular ambition will serve as a spur 
to me. 

H. A. N—YI have thought of this text: ‘“ De- 
light thyself also in the Lord, and he shall give 
thee the desires of thy heart.” 

H. M. W.—It seems to me that morbid am- 
bition may be counteracted by a greater ambition 
and zeal in the Community service. 

F. P. H.—There is a lack of faith in this per- 
sonal or morbid ambition. It does not recognize 
the fact that God arranges all our circumstances, 
and will reward all those that seek him. ‘ 

S. K. D.—* He that is faithful in that which is 
least, is faithful also in much.” If a person is am- 
bitious to serve and be faithful in small things, he 
will have a larger place given him; a place he 
will like. 

G. E. C.—I have hada great deal of personal 
ambition from time to time, that has not been 
gratified. I have found that I really made more by 
not getting what I wanted, than in following out 
my heart’s desire—that I was getting a soft heart, 
and that is the greatest career a man can have. 

S. F C—“*He that ruleth his spirit is better 
than he that taketh a city.” . 

S. K. D.—I think that good religious experience 
is more important than any thing else. This ex- 
pression has the effect to deepen our experience ; 
it turns us to God and lays a deep foundation. 


S. E. D.—I have been tempted to discourage- 
ment at times, but have found a way of escape, by 
discovering that I was not straitened in my 
circumstances or in the Commun'ty, but it rooted 
back in my old life, in the egotism that the Lord 
wanted to destroy. 

W. R. I—I think we shall all find Christ’s 
words true: “Whosoever shall seek to save his 
life shall lose it, and whosoever shall lose his life 
shall preserve it.” If we lay down our lives and 
devote ourselves to his interest, we shall have our 
personal interests taken care of; but if we seek our 
own personal good only we shall lose it. 

W. A. H.—We have to feel as individuals that 
God arranges our circumstances. We may also 
have faith that God arranges the circumstances of 
every person in the Community, and that he gives 





us expansion or curbs us for our good, as he sees 
it is best for us. The whole thing is in his hands; 
when he sees fit he can give us tenfold of business 
or any thing else, and we may confidently trust 
he will do so. 

W. H. W.—He wants to make the most of 
every one of us. 

F W. S.—1 hope there will be a good practical 
outcome from this conversation. The Community 
has done its best to point out the remedy for 
personal discouragement. I don’t believe there is 
any other way out of trouble than in this direction. 
The preamble which Mr. Noyes wrote for the new 
articles of agreement has a meaning which applies. 
He says: ‘Whereas the Oneida Community is a 
society formed for purposes of religious fellowship 
and discipline.” The schooling of these outward 
tendencies is part of the religious discipline for 
which we are associated. 


WALLINGFORD. 

Mrs. S. A. BRADLEY, one of our florists, has 
just gone to W. C. to spend a few weeks. The 
journal from there says: 

“On coming down from her room in the morning 
Mrs. Bradley’s first exclamation was ‘Why how 
the birds do sing here! I have been hearing them 
all the morning. And such beautiful singing, too.” 
Now Mozart’s cage was suspended just outside the 
kitchen door, so that he was within hearing of 
Mrs. B’s remark; but he did’nt say any thing. 
He had just finished his early matins, and kept on 
hopping about his cage, picking up crumbs as if he 
had not heard this voluntary eulogium on his talents. 
Yet he nor any of the rest of us had heard any 
other bird sing that morning, which fact in connec- 
tion with Mrs. B’s exclamation afforded the family 
a good deal of amusement.” 

FRAGMENTS OF AN EVENING CONVERSATION. 

W. C., Sept. 4, 1875. 

F. H. N.—1 think it has an excellent effect on 
the spirit and health of the family here to turn the 
attention toward healing instead of toward disease. 
I suppose that in malarious districts like this the 
attention of the people is constantly on the disease. 
This has been so with us, heretofore, to some 
extent, but this year we have turned it toward 
curing disease, which is quite a different matter. 
If we had merely tried to divert our attention from 
disease by business or any thing of that kind, we 
should not have derived half the benefit we have 
now. We are getting positive cheerfulness out of 
this horrible fever and ague. It thrust itself upon 
us this year, not in groans and misery, but in the 
shape of cures. The reports given in our evening 
gatherings about the Turkish Bath and its effect 
on the people who come to it are worth every thing 
to us, in helping us to keep free from the disease. 


Mrs. M.—The people who come to the Turkish 
Bath feel that we really want to help them to get 
well. The sister of one of our lady patients said 
yesterday that it seemed as though we were just as 
anxious to have her sister get well as she was her- 
self. 

A. E.—I find that dealing with the fever and 
ague in the way of curing others, makes one feel a 
power over the disease. 

N.—On the whole, instead of having expended 
our strength and health we have accumulated them 
right through the summer; and we are in a better 
tone of cheerfulness and health now than we were 
in the beginning of the campaign. The tendency is 
upward. It is arising barometer with us. 

A. E.—The fact of there being so much ague in 
the neighborhood shows that this season is not 
particularly favorable to getting well. 

N.—No. Itisa very sickly season indeed.—The 
fruits of the spirit are “love, joy and peace.” 





We can not have love, joy and peace, without 
health, for health is the same thing as love, joy 
and peace, is it not? 

G. N. M.—It certainly is the same thing as 
peace. . 

A. E.—“Good health underlies all life’s en- 
deavors,” as one of our patients remarked. 

NV.—In some way we ought to change the di- 
rection of our attention in regard to moral and 
spiritual disease as well as physical. We see great 
benefit in getting the advantage of disease so that 
our attention is on healing; and we are con- 
tinually dwelling on, and delighting in cases of 
people who are getting better. 

Now there may be spiritual and moral dis- 
eases among us, but what is the use of stewing 
over them? I want to direct the attention of the 
Community toward persons who are recovering 
themselves from bad influences. We shall then 
have our evening meditations and conversation on 
things that are good, healthy and improving; on 
curing. Let us hope that God will find a way for 
us to deal with spiritual disease as we are dealing 
with the fever and ague. 

E. H. H.—There is a way for us to do our duty 
in criticising persons as they need it, but I believe 
we are called to look at good—at things which are 
beautiful. 


DuRING the evening Mr. N. said, “it is a terrible 
time for looking at evil in the world. The 7ribune 
is a most awful ace/dama to me. 

‘Hark from the tombs the doleful sound,’ 
is the very expression of what comes from it day 
after day. It is full of reports of defalcation, and 
forgeries, and murders, and all sorts of crime. 
The Graphic contrives to keep a better tone in 
that respect than the 77zbune.” 

At a late meeting some one said: ‘ The object 
of our evening meetings is to cultivate unity among 
ourselves, on the same principle that we give our- 
selves an hour every day for prayer and reflection, 
for the purpose of getting into fellowship with the 
spiritual world. On that same principle we ought 


to appropriate some part of our time, attention and 


interest every day to cultivating unity among our- 
selves. Our meetings are an ordinance of unity, 
and the best effect of them is to turn our united 
attention to some one subject, and our hearts and 
minds to God harmoniously, just as a company of 
persons would in sitting down to sing together. 
It should be the constant object with us to make 
music together as well as to harmonize with the 
spiritual world. ” 


HISTORY OF A MILLIONATRE. 





BY G. CRAGIN. 
VI. 

REEMAN’S devotion to business elicited 

many encomiums from his friends, for in their 
eyes this atoned for his numerous weaknesses. 
The remark was often made that F. executed more 
brain-work than any three lawyers of ordinary 
health and ability. Had he been under a contract 
to perform a given amount of mental labor within 
a certain time, or forfeit the sum of ten millions, 
he could not have devoted himself more assidu- 
ously to the task than was his constant wont. 
He was an extensive stockholder in many of the 
trunk-railway lines, and his restless ambition would 
not allow him the slightest repose. He was not 
ambitious to become the President of the United 
States, but he was ambitious to consolidate all the” 
important trunk-railroads on this continent and 
become their head. That would make him the 
king of kings in the railroad world. Step by 
step, therefore, did our degenerate son of the 
Alma Mater of William’s College, advance in 
official responsibilities, until he was elected presi- 
dent of one of the most important trunk railroad 
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lines of the West. In these days a railroad king 
like Vanderbilt or Scott is monarch, wielding more 
absolute power than many a sovereign in the 
Eastern world. There is something connected 
with the management and control of important 
railways that is decidedly fascinating to men en- 
dowed with great executive abilities ; and Freeman 
was under this fascination. 

Some years have passed since F. took that 
providential railroad ride with his cousin E. He 
was deeply impressed by that last interview of 
theirs. He even succeeded in conquering some of his 
bad habits, though he failed in overcoming others. 
He had too long depended on his own indomitable 


will to set things right, to appreciate help from those 


above him, either human or divine. Among the 
unconquered tyrants which still held power over 
him were wine and gluttony. It is unfashionable 
we know, to say ought of intemperate eating, and 
yet it is one of the devil’s destroying angels that 
the Kingdom of God is bound to grapple with 
sooner or later. Gluttony can never enter heaven. 
As we have said, Freeman was so learned, so saga- 
cious, so industrious, and endowed with, one might 
almost suppose, unlimited power of endurance, 
that he gave little attention to those habits which 
were slowly but surely undermining his consti- 
tution. 

There were times when Freeman would have 
given worlds did he possess the freedom to believe 
in, and confess the faith that so completely con- 
trolled his cousin E. And no one did he so much 
desire to see and open his heart to, as that humble 
woman. But as he told her, none but those who 
have been in similar bondage can at all realize the 
hopeless slavery a man of wealth and large family 
connections is in. To talk of being free to do 
as he pleased with his vast property, is to talk non- 
sense. Under the circumstances therefore, in 
which our millionaire was put, it is by no means 
strange that he often appeared slightly disturbed, 
as though his mind were wandering. 

Freeman’s ambition to consolidate all the rail- 
roads on the American continent, and become 
chief of so mighty an organization, was certainly 
a gigantic one. But the times were unpropitious 
for the execution of so big a job. A financial 
crisis was approaching. Yet no one could predict 
the hour, the day, or the year, when it would ar- 
rive. An enormous inflation of the paper cur- 
rency, vast speculations in every direction of trade 
and commerce, almost unlimited projects for in- 
vesting capital, and the credit system liable at any 
hour to give way and carry all before it pell-mell 
into bankruptcy, were the aciual state of things 
for weeks and months before the arrival of the 
“black Friday” in Wall-st. A few years ago, 
Freeman, it was said saw séars in the day time. 
His accumulations were invested in the locomotive 
kind of property, liable at any moment to vast 
shrinkage, explosions, and many other dire calami- 
ties. Fortunes in those troublesome times were 
made and lost inaday. Freeman was put to his 
wits’ ends to know how to meet the storm which, 
to many, seemed to blow from all the points of the 


compass at once. All sorts of questionable shifts 


were resorted to by bankers, brokers, capitalists, 
business men and speculators, to keep themselves 
afloat. Freeman was in the thickest of the fight. 
He strained every nerve to keep the railways and 
mining companies, in which he had invested 
millions, from sinking out of sight. His father-in 
law, and others, gave him support where they saw 
hifn staggering under the heavy blows from the 
“bears on the street.” 

But we need not follow the trials of financial 
troubles and disasters longer. Suffice it to say 
that for once, Freeman's self-reliance and equa- 
nimity were at fault. His indomitable courage at 
last left him. The magnificent fortune that he 
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had, as it were, bargained away his soul to secure, 
was passing from him. He was powerless to pre- 
vent it. Every intelligent financier knows that a 
day of reckoning, after years of debt contracting 
and lavish expenditures, is sure to come, and no 
one understood the fact better than did Freeman. 
And yet he was not ready for it. To him, and the 
like of him, it was the hour of death to their im- 
perfect schemes. And now his youth was gone, 
his morals, alas! he had none to speak of—were 
gone, his property was fast going, and more to him 
then all, his health was gone, and with it his physi- 
cal courage. 

When the fever of anxiety had somewhat abated 
in the moneyed centers, the news one day passed 
over the wires that Freeman was dangerously ill 
with the brain fever ; that a medical counsel had 
been called and no encouraging report had been 
received from their combined diagnosis. It was 
known among private friends and connections that 
F.’s mind had been wandering for sometime. The 
name “cousin Libbie” frequently escaped his lips. 
Now he wanted to see her. But as his family knew 
nothing of his early history nor of that railroad 
ride with his cousin, no notice was taken of his 
words. 

Being still president of an important railroad 
line, and the fact of his heavy losses being gen- 
erally known, Freeman’s illness had a depressing 
effect upon the stock market. His friends hoped 
however, and most of them believed that he 
would recover. Their faith was in the natural 
robustness of his physical constitution. But be- 
fore it was general"y known that he was pros- 
trated by disease, the news came of his death. 

Freeman dying so suddenly and unexpectedly, 
no other course was open to his family and friends 
than the usual one under the circumstances. Ac- 
cordingly, an administrator was appointed by the 
probate court to settle his estate. Not many weeks 
passed before it was announced by the papers that 
F. died a foor man! His millions had vanished 
and the remarkable prophecy of E. was literally 
fulfilled. The would-be millionaire, who sacrificed 
so much to become one, lost all, and more, one 
might say, in the attempt. In looking at this 
dramatic picture we are reminded of the words of 
our immaculate Teacher, “ What will it profit a 
man to gain the whole world and lose his soul? 
or what will aman give in exchange for his own 
soul ?”” 

One lesson that may be learned from the sad 
history of Freeman, and one that can not be too 
strongly emphasized, is this: that parents who fail 


from whatever cause to govern and train up their 


children in the spirit of true obedience are, how- 
ever unwittingly, enemies to happy homes and to 
the peace of society. And one of the strongest 
arguments against the present system of hap- 
hazard marriages is founded on the entire uncer- 
tainty respecting any approach to scientific mating, 
with the view of healthy offspring on the one hand, 
and good family government on the other. Take 
for example the father of Freeman. Rev. Mr. C. 
was a strong man morally, intellectually and physi- 
cally, but mated to a woman totally unfitted morally 
and spiritually to have the responsibility of train- 
ing and educating her own children. Could the 
young clergyman have foreseen the long train of 
miseries, troubles untold, and sufferings unsup- 


‘portable that were to result from marrying this 


handsome young woman, he would have been _ hor- 
ror-stricken at the thought of ratifying that bond. 
THE END. 


In a recent report, Dr. Thomas P. Janes, State 
Commissioner of Agriculture of Georgia, gives the 
following statistics regarding labor in that State, 
obtained in response to questions submitted by him: 
The average price paid male laborers on the farm 
is $10 per month and board; women $5.50 and 





board. Twenty-eight per cent. of able-bodied negro 
women labor on the fom. Sixty-one per cent. of 
the correspondents say they are not willing to cook 
and do house-work, and thirty-nine per cent. say 
they will. Thirty-eight per cent. of the correspon- 
dents say one-third of the crop is paid for labor; 
forty-two per cent., one-half ; twelve per cent., three- 
quarters of the corn and three-quarters of the cot- 
ton; and eight per cent., say one-quarter. Twenty 
per cent. report that when land is rented for the crop, 
one-third is required ; seventy-two per cent., one- 
third of the corn and one-quarter of the cotton, 
and eight per cent. one-quarter of all. When land 
is rented for cotton, seventy-three per cent., say 
one-quarter, or two bales to the plow is required ; 
nineteen per cent. less than this, and eight per 
cent. more. When land is rented for money, three 
dollars per acre is required. Labor is as good, and 
a majority report more efficient than last year— 
26.44 per cent. of labor is hired for wages; 48.85 
per cent. for part of crop; twenty-five per cent. 
rent land, and 11.25 of renters can farm without 
financial assistance. Fifty-two per cent. say wages 
have proved more profitable ; twenty-four per cent. 
Say cropping ; and twenty-four per cent. say renting. 
The average per cent. of profit made by farming is 
reported at 3.11 per cent. Many correspondents 
report that farmers do not know whether they 
make or lose. Some report as high as twenty-five 
per cent. profit, while others report as much as ten 
per cent. loss. 


FACTS AND TOPICS. 


An ingenious method of inlaid or mosaic work 
in wood has lately been introduced. Two con- 
trasting kinds of veneer are laid, one on the other 
and confined between the corners of whitewood or 
something similar. The desired design is then cut 
through the whole by a fine jig saw, not much 
larger than a horse hair. The part that is cut out 
of the light colored veneer is then set into the 
place of the corresponding part in the dark veneer, 
and wice versa, and glued firmly upon the article to 
be ornamented in the usual manner of veneering. 





Lake Tahoe, in the Sierra Nevada, is 6,220 feet 
above the level of the sea. Its greatest depth is 
rated at 1,525 feet by Government engineers, but it 
is claimed that recent soundings have given over 
2,000 feet. It covers an area of some 300 square 
miles, and is surrounded by high mountains. It 
never freezes during the severest weather, and its 
winters are unequaled in the general serenity and 
blandness of the atmosphere, and its brilliant 
clearness and purity. 


Itis not generally known that the Mexican women 
of the wealthier classes use as ornaments, on extra- 
ordinary occasions, live fire-flies which in the dark 
emit a bright phosphorescent light. They belong 
to the family of leaping or springing beetles, and 
are called by the Spanish cucujo. They are kept 
in elegant little cages, and fed on slices of sugar- 
cane and bathed twice a day, either by the ladies 
themselves or by their maids. In the evening 
they are put into little sacks, shaped like roses, 
and attached to the ladies’ dresses. The light 
these little bugs emit surpasses in brilliancy the 
reflection of the purest diamonds. 





Dr. Thudicum presented to the London Chemical 
Society at a late meeting the results of the chemical 
analysis of a thousand brains, mostly normal brains 
taken from the human subject, but also comprising the 
drains of oxen for the purpose of checking the results. 
The first step was to remove the water amounting to 80 
per cent. This is a difficult matter, but by cutting the 
substance in thin slices, and steeping them in successive 
portions of strong alcohol, a product is obtained which 
is dried and rubbed through a sieve. Heated to 45 deg. 
C. in alcohol, a residue consisting of albumen is ob- 
tained, and a solution which deposits a white precipitate 
containing most of the phosphorized principles, all the 
nitrogenized and a large part of the cholesterin. Four 
groups of organic bodies are obtained in this way, as 
follows : sulphurized, phosphorized, nitrogenized and, 
oxygenated ; while in the inorganic series sulphuric 
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hydrochloric, phosphoric, and carbonic acids, potassic | 
hydrate, soda, ammonia, lime, magnesia, copper, iron, 
and manganese are found. In the organic group the 
phosphorized and nitrogenized compounds form five per 
cent. of the brain. In softening of the brain he had 
fonnd free glycerophosphoric acid and fatty acids. 
—Galaxy 


THE NEWS. 


France will make this year, as estimated, 4,240,000,000 
gallons of wine. 

The volcano of Mauna Loa, in the island of Hawaii, 
is in an active state. 

Judge Lewis B. Woodruff, of the United States 
Circuit Court for the Second District, is dead. 


A mine of honey estimated at 1,000 tons has been dis- 
covered in the side of a rocky ledge at Cajon Pass, 
California. 

The Emperor William, accompanied by Prince Bis- 
marck and Generals Moltke and Manteuffel, will visit 
Victor Emanuel early in October. 

Wild boars and wolves have reappeared in the forests 
of Jura, whence they fled in 1870-71, at the approach of 
Gen. Bourbaki’s army. 

Edward Payson Weston succeeded in walking 100 
miles in twenty-one hours, thirty minutes, and fifteen 
seconds, in New Haven, Conn., last week. 

Judge Gilbert, of the Supreme Court in Brooklyn, has 
decided that colored children have no legal right to 
attend public schools set apart for the education of 
white children. 

Subscriptions for Capt. Webb, the Englishman who 
lately swam across the channel from Dover to Calais, 
‘are pouring in from all parts of England. It is expected 
that at least $25,000 will soon be raised. 


Theodore Tilton is engaged to lecture every night 
from the 15th inst., to the 1st of June next, except 
Sundays and Christmas day. He is to receive $100 a 
night, and a greater sum in the large cities. 

Messrs. Muody and Sankey have begun their revival 
work in this country among the Unitarians, at the quiet 
little town of Northfield, Mass. They are overwhelmed 
with invitations to visit all parts of tbe country. 

Reports from Constantinople say that serious fight- 
ing occurred on Sept. 6th, 7th and 8th, in which the 
‘Turks were defeated by the Herzegovinians. This re- 
sited in the renewal of the siege of Trebigne by the int 
surgents. 

The struggle between the civil and ecclesiastical au- 
thorities caused by Guibord’s bones, continues in Mon- 
treal. Guibord is not yet buried in consecrated ground, 
and the Bishop of Montreal has cursed beforehand the 
spot in which he shall finally be laid. 


Francis Lansing Grinnell, son of George B. Grinnell 
of Wall-st., and one of the most accomplished gradu- 
ates of the class of 1875 of Yale College, lately died in 
Bridgeport, Conn., from the effects of 4 singular hurt. 
Ie was playing ball some days before with his associates 
of the Echo Club, and while absorbed in the game was 
struck on the back of the head with the hard and heavy 
ball used in the regular matches. The blow seemed to 
stun him, and he sank steadily until he died. 


The Bohemia has this explanation of the Turkish 
troubles: “It is said to be an old prophecy which is 
animating the insurgents in Bosnia and the Herzegovina, 
The prophecy, which we find in a work on Bosnia, 
published fifteen years ago, states that in the fifth 
century after the taking of the last Bosnian King by the 
Turks, the rising of the Christian Slavs in Turkey would 
be victorious. Stephen Tomasevie, the last Bosnian 
King, was executed on the 30th of June, 1463, on the 
plain of Blagaj, and the present movement commenced 
on the anniversary of that event.” 

The first of the fast mail trains to the West left New 
York Monday (13), over the Pennsylvania road, The 
boat to meet the Pennsylvania train leaves the Cortlandt- 
street ferry at4; 30 A. M. The fast train over the 
New York Central road leaves the Grand Central De- 
pot in New-York at 4; 15 A.M. There has been 
some rivalry between the two roads over the carrying of 
these fast mails, and the present arrangement is that the 
mails to Chicago and intermediate points, shall go over 
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the New York Central, while the Pennsylvania road 
shall have the mails to St Louis and other points west 
of Chicago. 

The Rahway (N. J.) Advocate prints an extract from 
a private letter from Dr. Harvey E. Brown, the surgeon 
in charge of the yellow fever hospital at Fort Barrancas, 
Fla. The letter is dated Aug. 30, and says: 

“ We thought our epidemic was all over with here— 
but yesterday we got a case of yellow fever over from 
Fort Pickens—the first for thirty-two days, and to-day 
we have another. Now, perhaps you do not appreciate 
how important that is tous. When the epidemic first 
broke out among the troops here, they were all removed 
to Fort Pickens, and for a few days thereafter many 
cases continued to come over. The last case was ou 
the 27th of July, when so far as the Fort Pickens 
community was concerned the epidemic stopped. Why 
then should a case have occurred one month and two 
days after the last case was received from Fort Pickens? 
This is what I will tell you, and if you wish to commu- 
nicate it to the papers I have no objection to your doing 
so. It is an illustration of how careful it is necessary to 
be throughout the whole course of an epidemic of yellow 
fever to prevent the spread of the contagion to those 
not infected. Now how do you suppose, after thirty- 
two days’ exemption from the fever at Fort Pick- 
ens, it could have broken out there again? Most per- 
sons would say there is no way of accounting for it, but 
I have learned that last Monday, the 23d, some 
clothing was sent over from here to Fort Pickens which 
by some blunder was never disinfected, and this clothing 
was distributed to the two men who are now on this side 
sick witn yellow fever, so that the manner of the com- 
munication of the poison is very easily accounted for.’ 

THE NEW MAIL TRAIN. 

Oneida, Sept. 16th, 10.30 A. M.—At thirty-eight 
minutes past ten oclock, or in just eight minutes, 
the first “fast mail” train from New-York to Chicago 
via. the New York Central and Lake-Shore roads 
will pass this place. Already a large crowd has 
settled in around the station and ‘ mail-catcher,” 
while the track and open space in front of 
“ Allen’s”” is densely packed with men and boys, 
most of whom are consulting their watches and 
gazing eastward with eager and expectant looks as 
if something unusual were coming. With anxious 
faces many point toward the ‘‘ catcher” where 
the wasp-waisted mail-bag is seen hanging from 
the extended arm, while others more intent on 
personal safety select safe places for observation at 
some distance from the now eagerly-watched “ sec- 
ond track.” Ah! “ There she comes;” ‘she’s 
on time ;” is the cry from half a dozen voices. Sure 
enough. Far away to the east, three and a-half 
miles toward Verona, we now espy a fleck of 
white steam against the leafy background of for- 
est. Onitcomes. All the way down-grade, track 
straight as an arrow; and now the white cloudy 
banner grows, and swells, and flings itself in bil- 
'owy masses over the landscape. ‘One minute ! 
two minutes! three minutes! stand back there! 
clear the track, look out for the mail-bags !”’ shouts 
the stalwart station-master. The crowd surges 
backward and away on every side. ‘ Four min- 
utes,” and with the roar of a rending earthquake 
the train rushes by, and on, and out of sight be- 
fore we can realize the wonderful fact that this mass 
of newspapers which lie in a scattering heap, yet 
damp from the presses two hundred and seventy- 
five miles away, started on their wild career from 
the great city by the sea, since four o’clock this 
morning. GRIMM. 


Sept. 11, 1875. 

EDITOR OF THE CIRCULAR :—Please say to the 
readers of the CIRCULAR, that this year, at the 
Cincinnati Exposition, a good display of the Onei- 
da Community canned Fruits and Vegetables are 
on exhibition in the left hand gallery of the main 
building. 

Price-Lists given tc all by applying to the agent. 

Orders given at the present time will be deliv- 
ered at the option of the purchaser. 

ALBERTO H. GEE, Agent. 
114 Mound St., Cincixnati, Ohio. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS 
Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measurifig the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. 
ist sent on application. 


Price- 


STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





For any of the above articles, 
Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N.Y, 


THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompte 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the ONErDA Circuar by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 

History of American Socialisms. 
phrey Noyes. 
phia. 


By Fohn Hum- 
J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
Price, $3.00. 


678 pp. 8vo. 
London, Trubner & Co. 
The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 


for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. Third 
edition: 8vo. 


Ry S. Newhouse. 
with New Narratives and Illustrations. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. pamphlet of 48 pages. 3y John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


215 pp- 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,’’ Spiritual 
Wives,”? and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An &vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 


and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’* ‘*‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,”’ ‘* Scientific 
Propagation,’’ and ‘‘ Male Continence, 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


” 


will be sent to a single ad- 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 


Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 


$2.00 per vc lume. 


Messrs. Trusnek & Company, Dook-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,”’ the **'Trap- 
per's Guide,’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. ‘They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the ONErpa CircuLar. 


Also Photographs of J. I]. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 


OME-TALKS ; by John Humphrey Noyes. 358 
pages, 12mo. Price $1 50, 
Invaluable to students of Social and Religious science. Reveals 


the afflatus of New Testament Christianity, and the conditions of suc- 
cessful Christian Communism. ‘Tells how to get a pure heart, live a 
pure life, and prepare individuals for social organization on the largest 
scale. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 

ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
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